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Tendencies of Modern Music. 
(Selections translated for this Journal from the Letters 
of HAUPTMANN, HILLER and others.) 
I. 


—In the concert of Schréder-Devrient séver- 
al interesting things were given: among others 
‘the Overture to ‘‘Ruy Blas” by Mendelssohn, 
and scenes from the Opera ‘‘ Rienzi” by Rich- 
ard Wagner, which he himself directed. In 
Wagner’s music I have found far more of 
stretching and straining than of solid satisfy- 
ing matter. One cannot judge, to be sure, of 
the effect of a whole Opera after a few single 
pieces; but the kind of music is very manifest 
in them, and that pleases me not; it is again 
the unmusical kind, which clings to the expres- 
sion of the single details, which, where joy and 
sorrow are the subject, holds the two apart and 
seeks to express each musically by itself. That 
is setting things to music as the watch-makers 
understand it, when they speak of setting a 
watch in oil, where every peg is tipped with 
oil. But the words should be set to music as one 
sets a fish into the water, taking them out of the 
dry and separating element of the understand- 
ing into the mediating, fluid element of feeling. 
That is the way the Italians do it, and so do 
those who are artistically related te them, like 
Mozart, Spohr,—who will not take it ill of me 
that I count them among these. When we 
speak of the Italians we are not to think 
only of Donizetti and Bellini, but of Raphael, 
of Leonardo and Titian, of the finest flowers of 
Art that ever were.—(Hauptmann, Letter to 


Spohr, 1842. 


—The Tannhduser has been given three times 
here. The applause was still undecided in it- 
self; not that it was not loud; but one hears 
even in the clapping of hands whether it comes 
from a sure ora doubtful feeling of applause. 
The future alone can make it clear. I heard 
the Opera on the first performance, had also 
heard it several years ago in Dresden, where it 
was very well given; but just as little here as 
there was I at the end of it in such a mood as 
one ought to be in after a good work of Art: 
in a harmonic, satisfied mood. Such music 
costs the hearer a continual strain. An opera 
on which the composer has labored for months, 
we have to hear through in three hours;—he 
has had hours and days of recreation in the 
course of it, but tous is granted not a moment; 
the hearer also needs some rest, some intermis- 
sion, but he does not find in such a work, 
which keeps on steadily without any moments 
of repose. The hymn of the Pilgrims; which 
returns so often in the opera, might have formed 
& moment of repose, against which the more 
passionate movement would be set off in strong- 
er relief; but even this hymn is tortured both 
in melody and harmony, and seems given to 
the chorus singers only to put them out of tune. 
It is perhaps designed to express the contrition 
and remorse of the pilgrims; but this was hard- 





ly the place to make that prominent; a quiet 
element might have come in here quite fitly in 
& poetic and artistic manner. Even the song 
of the shepherd boy, after the first impassioned 
scene in the Venus-berg, is only a melodic, or 
an unmelodic, curiosity; and it is very im- 
proper in the youngster, after he has taken 
notice of the pilgrim procession and has 
kneeled down, to intrude his piping (Schalmei- 
gedudel) into the pauses of the choral strain.— 
The minstrels’ contest with its continuous de- 
clamatory 4-4 measure, is now and then very 
tedious. In the third act, the long recited 
narrative of Tannhiuser, about the result of his 
pilgrimage to Rome, is also not a fortunate 
dramatic moment. Musically many things in 
Lohengrin have pleased me better than anything 
in Tannhduser. There we have some choruses 
of most beautiful sonority. Yet Lohengrin as 
a whole must be fatiguing in a high degree. 
But it is meant and donein earnest; the whole 
man is in it throughout; and that is respecta- 
ble. The poetic element certainly is very sig- 
nificant; but there is wanting an artistic ele- 
ment to bear up freely the impassioned subject- 
matter which so weighs upon us, which, being 
without form, as bare realism oppresses and 
torments us. When one comes out of a drama or 
an opera feeling as if bruised and crushed, there 
is something not quite right about it.— Haurt- 
MANN to Spohr, Leipzig, 1853.) 

—We have now the Russian Rubinstein here, 
who has let us hear a Symphony: ‘‘ Ocean,” a 
piano Fantasia with orchestra, and a Trio. 
These things were very imposing and have re- 
ceived great applause. The Ocean wallowed 
and floundered about a great deal; but if one 
is to find fault with that, he will make nothing 
out of it. Less floundering was the Fantasia, 
but also less interesting. The Trio is quite civ. 
ilized, brilliant, easy to listen to, and euphoni- 
ous, like altogether another man, escaped from 
the sea storm, refreshed, restored, his toilet 
made and entering a parlor.—What does not 
please me in the compositions as a whole is, 
that with the unclearness, the intrinsic value 
seems to decrease; that when the mists are seat- 
tered the country is less beautiful than we may 
have imagined it before. But Rubinstein is a 
man of talent and an enormous player; few 
will be able to play his things after him.— 
(Hauptmann, 1855.) 

—I take no pleasure in such compositions. 
So many of our young composers have had no 
poetic, harmless childhood in their Art ; they be- 
gan in a state of desperation, with the Lost Par- 
adise; and where are any reminiscences of the 
un-lost to come from, such as recur so often and 
so beautifully in Beethoven’s very last and 
most despairing things, like echoes from the 
‘* fernen Geliebten” in the full bliss of the past. 
Instead of this we now get only dry disgust and 
loathing of all that is real, a haughty egotisti- 








cal mood, which has and can have no faith in 
itself, but would fain persuade itself and oth- 
ers that there is something in it. What is not 
overstrained seems to them flat and insignificant ; 
beauty, in their Art doctrine, is a thing of no ac- 
count. The finest Art material, for which every 
other Art may enoy Music, —Tone—is so tortured 
and 80 crushed by them that it can only shriek and 
whimper. And so we get an unmusical and tone- 
less music ; and what in earlier compositions has 
seemed dry and erabbed, now comes to us as para- 
disaically mild, compared to what we have to hear 
in the newest compositions.—(HavUPTMANN, 
1855.) 


—There are times and epochs, in which al- 
most all sense of beauty seems to have deserted 
the producers in Art, and I fear, we live in one 
of these. They strive after the new, the excit- 
ing, the piquant and effective; they want to 
surprise, and even to dumbfounder you; cost 
what it will, they are determined to be deep, 
original and clever; they confound the beauti- 
ful with the conventional, with what has su- 
perficial polish; and they despise the beautiful, 
simply because they scarcely comprehend it. 
True, it has been given only to the rarest gen- 
iuses in Art and poetry, to be at the same time 
deep and beautiful;—but why not at least 
strive to reach them!? The Beautiful, after 
all, is, and will remain, the most beautiful,— 
(Ferprnanpn Hier, from ‘ Briefe an eine 
Ungenannte,” 1877.) 

(From Vienna).—The second Philharmonic 
Concert opened with an Overture to ‘‘Romeo 
and Juliet,” by Tschaikowsky. In spite of the 
careful execution, the work found here no sym- 
pathetic response. In the first place, the pre- 
tentious title was an injury to it, justifying 
great expectations, which remained very much 
unsatisfied. With such a labyrinth of shrill, 
glaring sound, without any proper pith and 
substance, one paints no Shakespeare.—(Leip- 
zig Signale, Jin. 1877.) 

(Leipzig.) The fifth Euterpe Concert, on 
Dec. 12th, had for its principal numbers: the 
Concerto in G minor, for string orchestra, two: 
obligato violins and an obligato violoncello, by 
Handel; the Symphony ‘‘ Lenore” by Raff; and 
the Fantasia for piano, chorus and orchestra, 
by Beethoven. The writer of these lines heard 
Raff’s Symphony for the first time. His im- 
pression of it is about as follows: The first. 
movement seems, in matter and in form, to be- 
long to the best and most enjeyable that Raff 
has produced. The second movement (An- 
dante) has a very fair beginning, but in its 
further development grows more and more dif- 
fuse and rambling, and leaves at last an op- 
pressive sense of irksomeness. The third move- 
ment (March) is, to our taste, somewhat vul- 
gar, and offers only in its middle part some 
weak amends for this vulgarity, nay almost 
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triviality. Finally the fourth movement—the 
direct musical illustration and description of 
B rgers Ballad, while the other movements 
are only occupied with the bliss of love and the 
separation of Leonora and Wilhelm, that is to 
say, with what precedes all that is contained in 
the poem—was to us one of the severest musi- 
cal visitations that we ever yet experienced: 
the rawest materialism and realism is here dis- 
played, and the cothposer shrinks not from the 
most hideous, if only he may thus illustrate 
musically his underlying subject in the most 
drastic manner.—(Signale, Jun. 1877.) 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


Concerning Musical Piano-Playing. 


BY W. 8. B. MATHEWS. 


About three months ago I had the honor to 
lay before the readers of this Journal some ob- 
servations on the value of slow practice, espec- 
ially on the piano; pointing out therein the 
fact that all practice has for its object the es- 
tablishment and co-ordination of a series of 
muscular actions, so that the entire series may 
be produced by a simple act of the will. I 
have reason to believe that quite a number of 
teachers found the ideas there advanced ration- 
al and serviceable; and this emboldens me to 
pursue the subject in the following paragraphs, 
which ought indeed to have formed part of 
that article. 

Within a few days after that piece had been 
sent to the Editor, a friend of mine, Dr. J. 8. 
Jewell (Editor of the ‘‘Chicago Journal of 
Nervous and Mental Disease”) called my at- 
tention to an article by Dr. Onimus, translated 
from the ‘‘ Journal d’ Anatomie et de Physiolo- 
gie” 1878, pp. 545-564. The title of the trans- 
lation was ‘‘Speech asa Reflex Act,” and it 
appears in Dr. Jewell’s Journal for April, 1874. 
There the writer took up the question of ‘‘ re- 
flexes” from some former discussion of it in 
its general bearings, and proceeded to*point 
out the fact that speech was also a reflex act, 
the various muscular contractions necessary to 
phonation being presided over by a subordi- 
nate nerve-centre, which he called the ‘‘phono- 
motor” centre. 

By ‘‘reflex ’ Dr. Onimus means nothing else 
than what I called ‘‘ automatic” acts. He dis- 
tinguishes two kinds of reflexes: those of in- 
stinct (like breathing), and those of education. 
For instance, old pigeons continued to pick and 
smooth their plumage after the removal of the 
brain (‘‘the ruling passion strong in death ;”’) 
in young pigeons, on the contrary, these mo- 
tions were never observed. 

Without delaying to cite his article more in 
detail, I may say that the notion of a ‘‘phono- 
motor” centre is an eminently rational one, 
and not only fits in admirably with the testi- 
mony of consciousness, but also serves to take 
in and explain a large catalogue of musical 
facts, and in consequence of so doing deserves 
to exercise a very important influence on meth- 
eds of teaching. 

Whoever appeals to consciousness knows that 
in the act of speaking he endeavors merely to 
articulate certain sounds. The entire mechan- 
ism of speech is generally outside the control 
of volition. Volition, indeed, ‘‘ turns it on,” 
and sometimes (fortunately) ‘‘turns it off;” 








but, once a-going, the talking presents itself to 
the mind merely as the expression of a mental 
disturbance or irritation commonly supposed 
by the talker to be an idea. This generalized 
conception of speech is also to a considerable 
degree true of all reflexes, like, ¢. g., the work 
of the shoemaker, as I remarked before; where 
the entire process seems to him not so much 
movements of the arm, as ‘‘making shoes.” 
But in the case of speech the reflex was ac- 
quired before the dawn of self-consciousness, 
and very few persons ever give it a thought. 
That speech really does take place in the effort 
to articulate some sound existing in the mind, 
is corroborated by a multitude of observa- 
tions: such as, ¢. g., the fact that persons with 
an impediment in their speech are not general- 
ly conscious of the imperfection of their artic- 
ulation. The sound being properly formed in 
their mind, they are actually unable to hear 
the imperfect form of it, as they really express 
it. Only when they hear some one else with 
the same defect, do they realize how defective 
their articulate performance really is. This I 
think is true of all forms of defective articula- 
tion. One of my children’was unable to pro- 
nounce ‘‘k” sounds, but instead of it used 
“tt,” “tit” for kick, ‘‘tandy” for candy, 
‘*tart” for cart, etc., and it was not until 
he was nearly six years old that he was taught 
to pronounce this element properly. 

When a boy I noticed that young people 
sang very differently from old, especially 
in the matter of nasal tones, slovenly articula- 
tion, ete., and supposed that this arose from 
the difference in age. Hence it surprised me 
very much to observe in the South that young 
negro girls of ten or twelve sang exactly like 
the old ‘‘ aunties ” of sixty. On reflection, of 
course, it was easy to see that the resemblance 
was the necessary result of the young ones im- 
itating the old ones; and the difference I had 
formerly observed arose from the young hav- 
ing acquired their singing from the singing- 
master, and not from the old ladies. I once 
taught in a seminary where the singing teacher 
had a most ridiculous é#remolo, as well as, also, 
‘* the Italian wiggle,” and although she used 
to condemn both these absurdities in the strong- 
est terms, all her pupils had them—though per- 
haps not in so great perfection! 

The Phono-Motor centre is the musical one. 
While it may be difficult to convince a skeptic 
that speech is always performed in the effort 
to realize certain sounds, there can be no ques- 
tion whatever when we come to song. The 
child with a musical ear catches and repeats 
melodies like a mocking bird. They get the 
long words most absurdly twisted, but the tune 
is there. We all know that ‘‘nonsense verses” 
are easier to remember than real poetry. Ev- 
erybody can repeat ‘‘ Hickery dickery dock,” 
and the like. Here there can be no intellect- 
ual effort, for the words scarcely contain an 
idea. What man is there who has forgotten 
the formula: 


**Onery, ewery, ickery Ann, 
Fillacy, follacy, Nicholas John,” etc. ? 


Or take the musical act of whistling. Who 
taught the youngsters how to pucker and pout ¢ 
I once caught one of my young lady pupils 
playing Beethoven’s Sonatas for piano and vio- 





lin for her own gratification, and whistling the 
violin part. I always thought more of her af- 
ter that. : 

But to my mind the most singular phenome- 
non connected with this phono-motor centre is 
that of playing the piano by ear. Thatachild 
should ever be able without instruction to play 
a tune by ear is indeed remarkable. Here we 
have this impression of sound so powerfully 
made in the mind, that the sound-producing 
centre is able to go beyond the organs of speech 
and seize upon the unpliant fingers (taught 
only to pry into things awkwardly and un-cun- 
ningly,) and with these to work out the inner 
musical conception ;—this is to me a wonder. 
T have a pupil at the present time who plays so 
well by ear that I could make her read music 
only by giving her musical pieces of such eubtile 
structure that she could not unravel them by ear 
(Schumann especially, and such things as Wm. 
Mason’s ‘‘ Au Matin.”) It has frequently hap- 
pened to her to play a piece in an entirely dif- 
ferent key from what she had learned it in, 
(as, ¢. g., in A flat instead of E flat), and not to 
discover her mistake until nearly through. 
This shows, also, how small a part muscular 
sensation has in the act of playing by ear, for 
in a change of key the chords fall differently 
under the fingers. 

For several years past I have been observing 
how artists play. It is very difficult to find 
out their mental conception of music, or rather 
their mental operations while playing. I would 
have liked particularly to have learned how 
Von Biilow played, whether by the memory of 
the notes as such, or of the musical idea. If the 
latter, it must have been, I think, by a pretty 
clear intellectual conception of the form of the 
thoughts and modulations and the order of their 
succession. 

Miss Rivé told me that when she played 
without notes she did so from a sort of mental 
photograph of the notes, every page of the mu- 
sic standing clearly before the mind. Her 
playing comports with this in its uniform cor- 
rectness; yet she must sometimes rise above 
this state of mere intellectual reproduction of 
the printed page, for she frequently plays with 
great passion. 

Mr. Wm, H. Sherwood interested me very 
much in his recent visit to Chicago. He, as 
you know, also plays without notes. But he 
says that in playing, the notes do not appear to 
him at all; but the musical idea and impres- 
sion; that he never thinks of the letter names 
of the keys he touches. According to his no- 
tion he plays in obedience to a distinctly mu- 
sical impression existing in his mind. I can 
very well believe this, for in spite of the enor- 
mous amount of difficult music he has read and 
played, he does not read rapidly at sight at all, 
even in quite easy pieces. 

We have here in Chicago three pianists who 
read remarkably well. There may be others, 
but three I know of. They are Mr. Falk, Mr. 
Liebling, and Mr. Eddy. Mr. Falk reads any- 
thing, but he frequently plays too fast and 
without good effect. Mr. Liebling not only 
reads very rapidly but remembers a piece after 
two or three times playing it. Nevertheless I 
have heard him several times lately play the 
bass so heavily as to cover up the melody. 
This seems to me to indicate that the playing 
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does not take place in obedience to the desire 
of producing such and such sounds, or if so, 
that the performance is not adequately super- 
vised by the ear. The only person I have ever 
known who was distinctively a ‘‘good reader,” 
and at the same time played as if he was repro- 
ducing a musical effect distinctly present in 
consciousness, is Mr. H. Clarence Eddy, the or- 
ganist. I am aware that the essentially musi- 
cal character of Eddy’s playing is denied by 
many, who affirm it to be merely an intellectu 

al performance devoid of feeling. This mis- 
take arises, I think, from their not giving due 
weight to the elaborate structure of the pieces 
Mr. Eddy loves to play, especially on the or- 
gan; and to the grave and impassive tone of 
the organ itself. At all events, this much is 
true, that Mr. Eddy rarely fails to phrase clear- 
ly, to play his piece in suitable tempo, and to 
set the prominent ideas in a proper co-ordina- 
tion. Now he tells me that between the per 

ception of the notes and the performance of 
them an entirely complete conception of the 
music intervenes, so that he hears the music be- 
Sore he plays it. Everything in the playing 
conforms to this idea. 

I have no hesitation, therefore, in advancing 
the idea that in all playing the musical effect 
ought to be conceived before the performance ; 
that is, that the act of playing must resolve it- 
self into an effort to produce an external copy 
of the musical impression in the mind of the 
player. In my opinion the great failure of 
common players is here. They do not think 
their music, but play in the mere effort to repro- 
duce certain combinations visibly represented 
before their eyes. 

If time and space served I would be glad to 
enter into the question of ordinary musical in- 
struction, and to inquire how far it seems like- 
ly to foster and increase whatever musical per- 
ception the pupil may naturally have had. Is 
not the habit of playing exclusively by notes 
necessarily detrimental to the player’s concep- 
tion of the playing as music? Can the musi- 
calinfluence of dry etudes be otherwise than 
bad¢ In this connection one should read 
Wieck’s ‘‘ Piano and Song.” The tunmusical 
quality of the average pianist is well undcr- 
stood. Why should this be true of pianists and 
not of violinists ? 

If the existence of this phono-motor centre 
be admitted, and the consequences to which it 
leads be fully traced out, it will effect a revo- 
lution in current methods of instruction, a few 
points of which I think I see. It will lead to, 
for instance, (1) the practice of technical exer- 
cises by rote; (2) the disuse of unimaginative 
etudes such as Czerny’s; and (3) the habit of 
memorizing music, especially in the earlier stages 
of instruction. 


Jakderjiantkilleren. 


A Wagnerian Teatraylogy, or Art-poem-libretto, with a good 
deal of Cupan Sorcery in it, accompanied by some indi- 
cation of the glorious Unconventional Music of the 
Future. 

(From “ Mr. Punch’s Pocket Book,”) 
(Concluded from Page 397.) 
We will now proceed to give very briefly some indica- 
tion of its style. 
ACT I. 
SCENE 1.—The Caves of the Vokesen. Invisible chorus. 


Then the three Vokessisters are seen spinning on 
_ One leg each, They are followed by the Genii Boun- 








DERS, MANFREDVOKES, UNDERDONEVOKES, RAW- 
DONEVOKES, and QUITEDONEVOKES. Trio by Rust- 
VOKEs (dancing), VICTORIAVOKES, and JESSIE- 


VOKES. 
Chorus. 
* Doorilane we fill! we fill! 
Fill high! Fill! Fin! 
Vokes et preterea nil ! 
Nil! Nil! Nil! Nil! 
(There are about 800 more lines, giving some account 
of the Phamilli Vokesen, and of the rapid steps 
they’ve taken to secure success. It ends, however, 
_after an hour, when MANFREDVOKES expresses his 
loftiest sentiments by throwing his leg over the head 
of VicroRIAVOKEsS while spinning, and catching it, 
for doing so, on the other side. Without any pause 
in the music, or in the action, Wagner continues to 
this unceasing strain 


which is known in Wagnerian circles as Der Kilire.) 
Now suddenly mists envelope the scene, and the 
notes of a fog horn (a wonderful effect) are heard. 
The mists clear, and JAKDERJIANTKILLEREN enters 
mounted on his war steed, Basketoss. He canters 
round, followed. by the Volkesen, and then strikes 
an attitude. 
So’o. 
I am JAk der Jiantkiller, 
And I live in a little willa, 
In the land that I love best (bis), 
My name is Jak, 
With a crack and a whack 
I hit, I hit 
The Jiants in the back, 
All (dancing). With a crack (drums) and a whack, 
(Drums and cymbals for at least half an hour. 
Thit! I hit! 
He hits! he hits! 
[They hit each other. Drum. All except JAK fall. 
Threnody (in B minor). 
Strewn on the ground 
Before his conquering hand 
We lie! we lie! a very helpless band! 
Gentlemen of the Orchestra (furiously joining in a most 
surprising and startling vocal effect.) 
You lie! you lie! we're not a helpless band! 
[Tremendous excitement. Discords everywhere. At 
last the storm is allayed by the Composer, who 
distributes notes profusely. The VOKESEN rise 
and bend the knee to Jak. *,* This sudden 
mélée of orchestra-vocal and singero-vocal is one 
of the most striking features of the opera. 
Jak (recitative). I wish to know my fate 
Before it is too late. 


(This is thoughtful of the All-poet, as already three 
hours have been consumed in getting thus far. 


Manfred Vokesen (beckoning with his leg). 
Come hither! come hither! 
Invisible Spirits (without). 
From whither? from whither? 


. 

*,* Here follow 2,500 lines of question and answer cho- 
tus on the subject of spirits generally, the advantages of 
temperance, and the relative merits of the Kirschwasser 
and Schiedimmering spirits. 


(Thunder, lightning. The caves disappear and discover— 


SCENE 2.—Hallis by the Sea of Dazzling Night-Lights. 
The Genius-King Pantommi is abdicating in favor 
of his Great Unkel, BURLESco THE BOLD. 


Chorus. Pantommi, make room for your unkel! 


[A magic fawn runs swiftly across the stage. This 
is a beautifully characteristic Wagnerian idea 
cleverly introduced for the sake of illustrating 
the second line of the chorus— 


Chorus. There’s a little deer! 
Pantommi, make room, etc., etc. 


Jak 


Jak. 
All. 


[JAK kneels, and PANTomM1’s uncle, the Good Gen- 
ius of Fétes, BuRLEsScO THE BOLD, thus address- 
es him; of course, to music: 


Burleeco. Take now this ring, ’tis thine, 
Freely ’tis given thee, 
For ’tis not mine. 
Take it! Wed 
Leetelred 
Ridinood. What more’s to be said? 
She has no lore, can scarcely spell, 





Can neither read nor write too well, 
And having no knowledge in her head 
*Tis why she’s called the Leetel-rEp! 


All, Take now this ring, and take the sword and 
cap! : 
Cut with the sword. Thou art alucky chap! 
The cap will make thee invisible, 
Jak. Exciting my faculties rigible. 


Burleseo. For (solemnly) what art thou but man? 
Pantemmi. And what is the mystery ? 
The history. 
Why should we toil? 
Why should we slave? 
Why on earth should we, etc., etc. 


(Here Wagner introduces a sort of sacred oratorio de- 
scriptive of the serious troubles of life, from shav- 
ing to foreign stocks, and gives one inexpressibly 
touching bit, where the hero is supposed to have 
some difficulty with his slippers—a remarkable 
composition, arranged for three shoe-stringed 
instruments, After this, JAK returns to the sub- 
ject of the opera, and asks where he may find his 
future bride. 


Burlesco (answering). 
Over the hills! and up and down! 
She lives with her mother in Kamden Town. 
back of the opens, discovering LEETEL- 
seg Raacyoon tt tet cottage of Morne Hus- 
BARD in Kamden Town. 
I love her! [love her! To her I incline! 
Answer me dearest, wilt thou be mine? 


Leetelred ( from the back). 
‘Whoever thou art, 
I never will part 
From old Mother Hubbard, my dear Mother Hubbard, 
Until she has got nothing more in her cupboard, 
Then Pll be thine— 
Then—I’ll be thine! 


(Here follows one of those mad passionate duets, at 
once powerful and pathetic, dismal and delight- 
ful, in which all Herr Wagner’s force is most 

apearans. It is interrupted. by thunder, light- 

ning, storm—the scene disappears—a shower of 

fire descends —flames burst out—and in the cen- 
tre, at back, on a rock, appears ROCKITSTUECKEN, 
the King of the Firewiirkers, holding LEETELRED 
Rivrnoop in his grasp. The cottage of Mother 
Hubbard is in flames in the background, 

Rockit. Sheis mine! Iclaim her. Now away! 

Spirits of Fire, obey! obey! 

[Magnificent chorus of the Firewlirkers. JAK rush- 
es towards ROCKITSTUECKEN and attempts to at- 
tack him, but is powerless, as the cap and 
are of rio avail. The musical effect is grand, be- 
ing thus produced— 

Rockié (deflant,) Thou art mine! ) 

Trio. } Leetelred (im ngly,) Oh, not thine! 

Sak (despai: maly,) Never mine! 

Chorus int intervals.) 


he is his! 
Is she his? q 


All, 


Jak. 





Is she? (with trumgete.) 
His is she? 
Purveice, | Duet—consulting on the best means to 
help JAK. 


(RockIrTsTUECKEN is seen Seeing bee off, and ascend- 
ing in fire in the distance, when suddenly Bur- 
LESco and PANTOMMI seize JAK and bring him 
forward. In an excited trio they give him the 
following information— 


The Trio. There is a house that Jak built, 
There is a cow, and a moon, and a dog, 
To live in the house that Jak built. 
Jak. But the spoon? and the dish? 
The Trio. For the spoon you may wish. 
She is yours. 
(Giving another ring.) 
This secures 
Her for ever for you. 
Jak. But what must I do? 


They then tell him, in a duet of about 500 lines and 
lasting during the best part of an hour. how that, in or- 
der to gain the only talisman which will take him un- 
sca through the fire to rescue Leetelred, he must 
tothe Salamander’s Home. Whereupon Jak rubs the 
ring—his rng is immediately answered, and the scene 
changes to— 


SCENE 3 and last of Act 1.—The Salamander’s Home, 
The Great Magician, Jornce OrGusTus SALA-MAN- 
DER discovered surrounded by his Winged Genii the 
PENHOLDEREN and GuSQUILLEN, 

In a majestic solo description, or rather prescription, 
of the talisman which he is about to make up for Jak in 
a packet, the Great Sala-mander gives him a history of 
the Past, Present, and Future, with accounts of a great 
many things not generally known, and when known not 
much understood. Here, of course, is a genuine theme 
for Wagner’s genius, and he revels in the opportunity. 

The Great Salamander. 
Take this talisman of fire-wasser 
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Through the fire, like a paseer; 
That is, ke a bird you'll go— 
Do you hear me? Ho! ho! ho! 

‘Whereupon all join in the most sublime triumphant 
laughing chorus of “ Ho! ho! ho!” that has ever been 
heard on any stage. Demons in the distance derisively 
sing the same words. The thunder roars, the lightning 
finshes, the Salamanders sing, the Vokesen dance mad- 
ly. The Firewtirken King in the distance (there is a long 
way to go) is seen bearing off the fainting Leetelred Rid- 
inood, who stretches out her arms towards Jak, when 
suddenly they are met, right at the back, at the very ex- 
tent of the stage, by the figure of a Radiant and Beauti- 
ful Woman, the Queen Catherine Wheel, who, jealous of 
her husband's choice (the subjec* ie unpleasant, but that’s 
the worst of Wagner, he will do it even when he’s been 
asked not to—and it really does keep a great many fam- 
ilies from taking lodgings at Bayreuth to see the play), 
stops him at the threshold of the Fire Kingdon, and de- 

ds the expulsion or death of Leetelred. This situa- 
tion ie watched with the deepest interest by the charac- 
ters below, and by everybody generally, specially by the 
gentiemen in the orchestra, who, being tired, and want- 
ing to go out for refreshment, are afraid that this sudden 
introduction of a new character into the dramatis per- 
sone will open up an entirely new plot, but luckily this 
is not the Art-composer’s idea: for, with a banging and 
Clanging of cymbals, air-machine pumping, and fire- 
works, the First Act concludes, and the curtain falls on 
one of the most magnificent and exciting spectacular 
tableaux ever presented on any stage. 

Blue and red fire. Endof Act I., Parl the First. 


ow we have as may be seen, made any con- 
siderable progress with the actual Tegend of Jak der Ji- 
antkiller. first part is but a ude to the story, 
and, of course, is, as may have been already su’ 4 
absolutely essential to the development of the All-Poet’s 
consistent design. 
The last bars of the act are overpowering in their 
great significance— 
For all the Strings and Brass. 
1% 














Cymbals: A very pretty effect. 


e 
And with this simultaneous passage, this portion of the 
Teatray) is brought to a conclusion, which must have 
been satie w. er it came. 


The second act is occupied with JAk’s prowess 


when he is on the point of rescuing Leetel 
bt fll, daa h pdt ale iy the Wolf diant to his 
castle. Here we have the introd for the 
first time. 


The last we have already briefly described, and 

there is nok now, we deeply Tegiet to say, eulislent space 

nd to give our readers more than a mere 

the taste of Herr wares quality and quan- 
{ long the 


merest indication, enti 
JAKDERJIANTKILLEREN. 


London Popular Concerts for 1877. 
(RETROSPECT,) 
(From the London Times.) 


At Monday's lar Concert, sain 8th, first 
of the new year, Mr. ate ths ae. B see Pr., 
trons an acceptable n an 
ee st unheard award by Haydn—the C ma- 
, Op. 50 (No, 2). As fresh, ingenious, and charm- 
ng as any of its companions, ee-qrartes, finel 
played by MM, Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, 
was heard with undiminished interest from one end 
to the other. No fitter antidote for much that has 
recently tended to corrupt the public taste could be 
found than the vigorous music of Haydn, the fre- 
quent recourse to which just now is a healthy and 
re-assuring symptom. ‘The more of Haydn the 
better” cannot be urged too often in the interests of 
genuine art, Mozart's Divertimento in B flat for 








r 
stringed instruments, one of his early Salzburg pro- 


ductions, but not the less graceful and attractive on 
that account, was also in the programme. The pi- 
anist was Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who gave weight and 
dignity to her first appearance by what was on the 
whele an admirable performance of* Beethoven's 
“Sonata Appassionata ”—thus baptized by Cranz, 
the Hamburg publisher, though styled simply, 
“Sonata in F minor, Op. 57,” by its composer. We 
thought that Mdlle. Krebs made a little too much 
out of the unpretentious andante, as though to ex- 
hibit what Moliére, in the Precieuses Ridicules, de- 
nominates “le beau de la chose ;” but the first and 
third movements (the last taken at a prodigious 
pace) were beyond criticism. Mdlle. Krebs also 
Joined Signor Piatti in Beethoven's early sonata for 
pianoforte and violoncello (F major)}—a performance 
in all respects excellent. The vocalist was Mdlle. 
Thekla Friedlander, who gave songs by J. S. Bach, 
Schubert, and Schumann in a ~ and expressive 
style, accompanied by Mr. Zerbini. 

An important new feature at the concert on Mon- 
day, the 15th, was the Liebeslieder. Walzer of Johan- 
nes Brahms, This consists of no fewer than eight- 
een numbers, arranged for two ers on the 
ee with a quartet of voices ad lihitum. So 

ng and uninterrupted a series of movements in 
three-four measure might threaten to become monot- 
onous; but Herr Brahms has so cleverly varied 
their character and rhythmical structure, and so 
sympathetically caught the spirit of the verses (from 


the Polydora of Daumer) to which they are allied, | 


that little or no sense of monotony is incurred. The 
idea is happy, if not quite new, Spohr, in his charm- 
ing Lied, ‘‘ Beneath the silver beams of Luna,” and 
others of the kind, having anticipated it. The per- 
formance was excellent on all hands, the pianoforte 
part being very effectively played by Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs and Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and the parts 
for voices admirably rendered by Mdlles. Lowe and 
Redeker, Messrs. Shakespeare and Pyatt. The au- 
dience were evidently pleased both with the compo- 
sition and its rendering. Another novelty was 
Chopin’s Rondo in C for two pianofortes, which, 
however brilliantly executed by the two ladies just 
named, did not impress us greatly. Far better than 
either Brahms or Chopin was Mendelssohn, repre- 
sented by his early quartet in E flat (Op. 12), which 
could hardly have been interpreted more conforma- 
bly with the spirit of its composer than by Messrs. 
Henry Holmes, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. The de- 
licious canzonetia in G minor was, as usual, encored. 
This was the eighteenth performance of the same 

uartet at St. James’s Hall. Two of Schumann’s 
charming “ Spanisches Liederspiel ” (to Geibel’s po- 
etry), for four voices and accompaniment for two 
performers, were also contributed. The concert, 
one of the most attractive of the series, ended with 
Beethoven’s trio in G for pianoforte and stringed 
esp mteny oe a by Malle. Krebs, Mr. Holmes, 
and Signor Piatti. 

At the next Saturday afternoon’s concert Signor 
Piatti introduced a somewhat dry sonata by Giorgio 
Antoniotti, a Milanese virtuoso of the seventeenth 
century. Originally compoeed for that almost ex- 
ploded instrument, the viol da gamba, it suits the 
violoncello just as well; and Si Piatti, accom- 
panied by Sir Julins Benedict, played it to perfec- 
tion. The pianist was Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who 
gave Beethoven's sonata, Les Adienz, [ Absence, et le 
Réitour, about which so many fantastic legends have 
been written, with great spirit and brilliancy. The 
concert began with Mendelssohn’s quintet in B flat, 
always interesting as having been the first piece in 
the programme of the first Monday Popular Concert 
(Feb. 14, 1859). It. was finely executed by MM. 
Straus, Ries, Zerbini, Burnett, and Piatti, two of 
whom by the way—the second and last mentioned 
—took part.in the same quintet on the occasion to 
which we refer, eighteen years ago, when M. Wien- 
iawski was principal violin and Mr. Doyle viola. 
Monday’s concert (Jan. 22) began with the first of 
the three quartets dedicated by Beethoven to Count 
Rasumowski (that in F), which, admirable as the 
are, is not excelled by either of its followers. It 
was in this quartet, as in his Sinfonia Kroica for 
the orchestra, that Beethoven declared his inde- 
pendence of all previons models, and invented a new 
art-world of his own. The Thirty-two Variations 
on an original theme in C minor, for pianoforte 
pe which wees 8 wap succeeded the enue 
ski quartets, aim an equal independence. On- 
ly * seat gto ee ed them. These 
were given with wonderful spirit by Mdille, Krebs, 
who also joined Signor Piatti in Mendelssohn's 7e- 
ma con variazioni, for pianoforte and violoncello 
(originally composed for his brother Paul), and Herr 


Straus in one of the early violin sonatas (D) dedi- 
cated by Beethoven to his guasi-instructor, Antonio 
Salieri. At both these concerts the singers were 
German—Mdlle. Redeker on Saturday, Mdlles, 
Thekla Friedlander and Redeker on Monday; and 
at both we had exclusively German songs, in the 
German language. Surely there are some English, 
French, Italian, and even Spanish songs worth an 
occasional hearing. This. perpetual adherence to 
the German Led smacks a little too much of the 
“toujours perdriz.” We don’t object to Schumann 
oud Qreblieeahe less to Schubert; but. a change 
now and then would be agreeable to Mr. Chappell’s, 
audience, even at.the sacrifice of Lassen, Rubinstein, 
and others who could be named. 

At the concert on Saturday (Jan. 27) a hitherto 
unknown quartet by Mozart was introduced, By 
“unknown” we mean to a large majority of the 
English musical public, few of whom are aware that, 
besides the familiar “ten,” published in score, Mo- 
zart wrote two-and-twenty others.. The one intro. 
duced by Mr. Chappell°on the present occasion was 
composed in 1778, nine years before the celebrated 
set of six dedicated to Haydn, by which Mozart, as 
a writer of quartets, is chiefly recognized. The key 
is D minor, and, though of qrite independent con- 
struction, the period at which it appeared borne in 
mind, the quartet in D minor is a masterpiece. The 
Jfinale, an elaborately developed fugue, will be less. 
readily understood than. what preceded it. The 
second movement, andante grazioso, full of the Or- 

hean melody which invariably distinguishes the 
OS wit musician, was encored, and the entire 
quartet warmly received. It is a welcome addition 
to a repertory already extensive without parallel. 
The Liebeslieder. Walzer, by Brahms, were repeated, 
with the same performers, vocal and: instrumental ; 
and so was.the duet for two pianofortes by Chopin 
(played again by Misses Krebs and Sinwereene}— 
slevaghe hardly, we think, with equally good reason. 
Monday evening’s concert (Jan, 29) began with 
Schumann’s third quartet (A major), in some re- 
spects the most labored and least engaging of the 
series of three dedicated to Mendelssohn. The fi- 
nale, notwithstanding the several episodes, is intol- 
erably monotonous, The sonata was Beethoven's 


No. 8 of the set inscribed to Haydn, played with 


great vigor and mechanical correctress by Miss Ag- 
nes Zimmermann. No. 5 of Spohr’s last set of 
Salon Sticke for violin, a somewhat cloying compo- 
sition, was introduced by Mr. Henry Holmes (one 
of Spohr's most val pupils); and the concert 
ended with Schubert's interesting trio in B flat for 
piano, violin, and violoncelle, about which, and its 
companion in E flat, Schumann, in his Gesammelte 
Schriften, indulges. in such singular rhapsodies. 
Four vocal duets (all German, of course) were intro- 
duced by two German ladies (Mdlles, Friedlander 
and Redeker), the last of which, Rubinstein’s 
“* Nachtlied,” obtained an encore. Sir Julius Bene- 
dict was the accompanist. At the concert on Sat- 
urday (Feb. 3) Mdlle. Marie Krebs played Dussek’s 
magnificent sonata, the Plus Ultra, Better late than 
never. We may hope now to hear, occasionally, 
more from the extensive repertory of Mdme, Ara- 
bella Goddard, 

The first appearance of Herr Joseph Joachim has 
for very many years been the looked-for event of 
the early musical season, Among all the great vi- 
olinists who from time to time have appeared at the: 
Popular Concerts, or elsewhere among us, Herr 
Joachim is indisputably the greatest. There are no 
differences of opinion about him; and in this re- 
spect, indeed, he may be said to stand alone. Ama- 
teurs and musicians are here alike agreed. With 
reference to his technical proficiency and refined 
musical organization it would be at this time super- 
fluous to speak; but the noblest trait in Herr Joa- 
chim’s artistic individuality cannot too often, or too 
earnestly, be dwelt upon, We allude to the utter 
forgetfulness of self in whatever he undertakes to 
play. He is the genuine expounder of the writings 
of great masters. When he comes before us, bow in 
hand and fiddle on shoulder, we only think of the 
compen and it is not till the work approaches its 
conclusion that we have time to reffect upon the ir- 
reproachable character of the performance to which 
we have been listening. This, after all, is the real 
triumph of executive art. It may seem strange to 
add, but it is, nevertheless, true, that, while the 
most practised of virtuosos, Joseph Joachim is liter- 
ally no virtuoso at all, Whether engaged with Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, er Mendelssohn, 
it is all the same; he is never Joachim, but always 
the master whose thoughts he is interpreting. Gen- 
uine virtaosos—men like Liszt, Buelow, Rubinstein, 





ete.,—invite, nay, force us to consider almost exclu- 
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sively the personality and distinguishing character. 
istics of the executant, without reference to the mu- 
sic selected for the exhibition of their powers. With 
Joachim, however, the case is precisely the opposite. 
His sole idea is to enforce the claims to considera- 
tion of the master-works. confided to his keeping. 
At the Monday Popular Concert of February 3rd, 
to which the undiminished and undiminishing at- 
traction of Herr Joachim’s name had brought to- 
gether an enormous audience, he led two quartets 
—Beethoven’s “ Rasoumowski,” in C (No. 3), and 
one of the several examples which Haydn has be- 
queathed to us, in the key of G. These have noth- 
ing in common but the exquisite symmetry of their 
form, the methods of development being entirely 
different. Yet Herr Joachim won the strong sym- 
pathy of his hearers in both, and no wonder. His 
coadjutors were MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. The 
mysterious and wonderful andanie, in A minor, by 
Beethoven, thus rendered, was of itself something 
to bring back any concert to memory, The solo 


We, or avery large proportion of us, love music 
instinctively, and of our natural music-lovers a very 
large proportion have sufficient culture not only to 
enjoy but to appreciate performances of the works 
of the best masters in all the forms of music, from 
opera to symphony, Whoever doubts. this, doubts 
in ignorance or in prejudice, or in both. If we do 
not support opera—and undoubtedly we do not— 
and if we do not demand a school of music: corre- 
sponding to the Enropean. conservatories, it. is .be- 
“ine ie Getelbation. mesh 008 ee constitution 
7) ‘y here are so different from, wha ey, are 

.Europe.. We have wealth and wealthy people, 
but no wealthy class; and for the support of great 
musical institutions, such a class seems absolutely 
required. The manager of an opera-house in Eu 
rope is. able to count upon the support of a large 
number of patrons of established wealth and posi- 
tion, who will pay largely through a whole season 
and almost every season, To them an opera-box is 
@ part of the appanage of their rank. And even 





chosen by Herr Joachim was Bach’s Che with 
variations (twenty-nine in ae which, often as 
he bas played it, he never played in more magnifi- 
cent style, That he was rapturously encored may 
be readily believed, and that, as usual, he substitut- 
ed a shorter piece by the same composer. In fact, 
Herr Joachim’s return to the Popular Concerts was 
a new gratification to the audience, and a new tri- 
umph for the artist. The pianist was Mdlle. Marie 
Krebs, who, by reviving Clementi’s beautiful sonata 
in C (No. 1 of Op. 84), which has not been played 
since it was first introduced by Mad. Arabella God- 
dard, so far back as 1880, afforded general and un- 
qualified satisfaction. Though, in our opinion, the 
opening movement was taken somewhat too fast, and 
the andante wanted a little more eentiment (pass the 
word), the rondo was given in perfection, and 
the whole marked by a correctness, combined with 
precision, that fully accounted for the unanimous 
applause bestowed. We should like to hear of this 
accomplished young ak oftener in music of the 
Clementi, Dussek. and Woelfi period. She has al- 
ready taken in hand the Plus of Dussek; and 
a vast field lies before her in the same direction. 
Such nimble, agile fingers as hers are equal to an 
undertaking. The singer was Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
whose chief success was deservedly earned in Beet- 
hoven’s quaint and, at the same time, poetical song, 
“Der Wachtelschlag,” which he sang to the Englis' 
version of Mr. W. Hills—‘“ Hark! ‘tis the note of 
the quail.” Mr. Zerbini was the accompanist. 


[To be Continued.] 
eb ee 


Our Music, Past and Present. 


It can hardly have been forgotten that some two 
a ago there was an announcement made of an 
mpending bequest for the establishment in New 
York of what was to be called a Musical College, 
which was to be “dedicated to the daughters of 
America.” They will also probably remember that, 
although the announcement took the somewhat for- 
midable shape of a pamphlet, and the sum men- 
tioned. as forthcoming for the college was a trifle of 
three millions of dollars, a very considerable of 
which was to be expended for an enormous building, 
“with the statue of the founder over the entrance,” 
we were not very profoundly impressed by the pro- 
and indeed, to use a common phrase, did not 
take much stock in it. And thus far we believe the 
oor of the college has not been nominated ; 
Herr Richard Wagner has not assumed the presi- 
dency ; the first stone of the building has not been 
laid; nor has the statue of the founder been mod- 
eled. The daughters of America being thus bereft 
of their college, they turned, doubtless with eager 
expectation, to Mr. Strakosch, and looked for con- 
solation in his to ificent opera house, Alas 
for the fate of America’s daughters! Blessed are 
they that onteet nothing, for they shall not be dis- 
appointed. The opera house and the musical col- 
paca alike misty, nebulous, inchoate, not even 
ranced to the dignity of chaos. The daughters. 
must wait, and perhaps their daughters, or their. 
daughters’ daughters, may see with glad eyes the 
statue of the founder of a three-million musical col- 
lege to them dedicated 
¢ have no conservatory of music in New York, 
we have no such operatic establishment as may be | 
found in most of the great cities of Europe, nor does 
it seem at all likely that we shall have either for 
many years. But it would be very wrong to infer 
from the fact of our lack of two such institutions the 
absence of a widely diffused taste for the best mu- 
sic. The reasons of our deficiency in these res 


opera-goers there willingly pay a price 
which here cannes be extorted pers A ae the Efe. 
rior performances of amateurs, the sound of whose 
voices is supposed not to be heard outside a certain 
gilded circle of wealth, if not of fashion. Five dol- 
lars and seven dollars and a-half are common prices 
for stall tickets to the opera in Europe. Here such 
prices exclude all except the very richest people, 
and even of those there are not many who would be 
likely to take four seats on those terms through a 
whole season. Moreover, the most cultivated peo- 
le are not generally to be found with us among 
he wealthy. They are found there, of course, but 
generally they are persons of moderate means, to 
whom the expenditure of twenty dollars for the 
amusement of two or three people (which would be 
required for carriage, etc.,) is a matter not to be 
thought of, except on rare and special occasions. 
The newly-rich spend their money in other ways. 
.As to government aid or aristocratic patronage, 
that with us is impossible. 


But the conclusions which some musical foreign- 
ers who come among us draw from these facts, even 
when they remain for years—that we are not a 
music-loving or music-understanding ome 
not only unwarranted, but often laughably absurd. 
A certain Mr. Bonawitz, who formerly dwelt in 
Philadelphia, but who has shaken the dust of broth- 
erly love from his feet and lives in Vienna, has 
lately made himself particularly ridiculous on this 
subject in the Theatre Journal of that city. He 
finds that Boston is the chief city for music in 
America, and he also finds that, owing to the Puri- 
tanism of that place, musical performances there 
are chiefly of a religious character. Amazing Mr. 
Bonawitz! For yet, in this: Puritanic, religiously- 
musical town, he is obliged to confess that Strauss 
and his waltzes, were the most favorably received. 
He tells a story—that even in Boston, thirty years 
ago, one Schmitt made the experiment of playing 
the Fifth Symphony, and at rehearsal took the first 
movement in andantino time, which was received 
by the performers with favor; but that, at the per- 
formance, venturing to quicken the time to allegret- 
to, he found that neither the musicians nor the au- 
dience could endure it, and he was “ unceremoni- 
ously dismissed "—from what? It is possible that 
Mr. Bonawitz may find believers of such a story in 
Europe, for there are people there who would have 
believed him if he had added that the audience rose 
in their war paint, scalped the luckless Schmitt, 
roasted him at the chandelier, and devoured his 
flesh amid howlings, largo sostenute ; and that from 
that time to this no conductor in America has ever 
dared to play an allegro movement any faster than 
andantino. Mr. Bonawitz was not in Boston, prob- 
ably not out of the nursery, at the time of which 
this story is told, and some demure Yankee, seeing 
the capacity of his swallow, crammed him with.this 
monstrous fiction. Mr. Bonawitz should have 
known that the Philharmonic Society of New York 
is nearly thirty years old; and that before the for 
mation of that society there were others here, some 
of them formed of amateurs, in which symphonies 
were performed, not in a very finished style proba- 
bly, but with the allegro movements in just time, 
and with a keen enjoyment of their beauties, both 
by the performers and the audience. There is an 
'thfinite deal of nonsense talked upon this subject by 
others than the Bonawitzes. The fact is that the 

numbers of our lovers of the higher music uave in- 
creased, partly from the gaara OTE of popula- 

on, partly from advanced cal ae ‘from 
the immigration of foreigners, chie Vy. Germans ; and 


that the precision, the mechanical finish of our or- 





are social and political, not natural or educational. 


chestral performences has notably improved. But 





as to.real, intelligent enjoyment and understanding 
of the.best instrumental, operatic, or oratorio per- 
formances, it may be doubted. whether that was not 
greater twenty or twenty-five years ago than it is. 
now.—W. Y. Times. 


The Monument to Auber. 


The career of Auber was.almost unparalled in the 
history of the lyric drama, Rossini abandoned op- 
eratic eoupaniien in the prime of life; but it was 
not so long before 1871 that Auber had brought out 
his last. production, the “ Réve d'Amour,” which, 
however, failed to be of the same interest as his 
penultimate work, “ Le Premier Jour de Bonheur,” 
the music of which is so fresh and charming. Of 
his last moments, M. Wekerlin has written a touch- 
ing narrative. Had Auber lived a few months long- 
er, he would have reached his ninetieth year. He 
had the symptoms in 1869 of the illness which proved 
fatal to him in 1871, when he was. broken-hearted at 
the misfortunes of his country. At his house in the 
Rue Saint-Georges, he played on. the Foe moog 
some string quartets he had composed during the 
siege of Paris. Four days before his decease he ex- 
pressed his regret at being unable to continue his 
compositions, He was consoled by the visit of 
Mdlle. Marie Roze (thé prima donna of his “Premier 
Jour de Bonheur ;”) she told him that. she had been 
asked to sing for wounded Communists, He replied 
—‘ Ma — : ° il ne faut pas chanter 
pour la naenane-—a ne l’aime pas.” On the 12th 
of May, 1871, in his delirium, he called for the 
copyist: his last words were— Mettez la pédale 
douce, Ah, mon Dieu! que je souffte! je ne puis 
done pas mourir.” Soon after, he was no more. 

No grave was found, in 1871, for his remains. 
The body was deposited—without prayer or cere- 
monial—in a vault in the cemete ontmartre, 
But there were devoted friends, who, when calm 
was restored in Paris, resolved that due honor 
should be paid to the memory of Auber; and among 
these faithful adherents was M. Brandus, a German 
by birth, although long naturalized in Paris, and 
known as the publisher of Meyerbeer’s works, A 
committee was formed of celebrities in art and lit- 
erature, to raise a subscription for the removal of 
the remains to Pére la Chaise, and to erect therein 
a monument, Amongst the members of the com. 
mittee are—the Minister of Public Instruction and 
of the Fine Arts; the President, le Marquis de 
Chenneviéres (Director of Fine Arts); M. Ambroise 
Thomas (Principal of the Conservatoire); MM. 
Gounod, Reber, Massé, Bazin, Hérold (son of the 
composer), Halanzier (Director of the Grand Opera), 
Carvalho (Director of the Opera Comique), Delde. 
vez (Conductor of the Conservatoire Concerts), Al- 
exandre. Dumas, Emile Perrin (Director of the 
Thédtre Frangaie), Brandus, Baron Taylor (Presi- 
dent of the Association des Artistes Musiciens), M, 
Maquet (President of the Société des Auteurs et 
Compositeurs Dramatiques), etc. M, Lefuel was se- 
lected for the architect. The tomb in Pérela Chaise 
is to the right of the grand avenue, opposite the 
grave of the unfortunate generals, Lecomte and 
Clement Thomas. And, during the month of De- 
cember, the body of Auber was removed to the final 
resting-place. 

The ceremony was i ing. It had not the 
spectacular grandeur of Rossini's interment; but 
was remarkable from the evident sorrow manifested 
by the thousands of mourners who filled the central 
avenue of Pére la Chaise from the entrance gates to 
the summit of the ascent. Much of the order 
and regularity which prevailed must be ascribed to 
the temperate conduct of the police, who were firm 
yet respectful in doing their duty. Those who re- 
membered the ruffianism of the police, under: the 
imperial régime, at. Rossini’s funeral, could not but 
contrast with it the freedom from disorder and vio- 
lence that exists under the republic, The day’s cer. 
emonial had two divisions: the one, the Roman ser- 
vice for the-dead ; the other, the artistie ceremony. 
The former was confined to a single priest, with 
five acolytes, bearing the cross, tapers, holy-water, 
ete, But the latter was marked by the discourses 
of celebrities, Punctually at three o'clock the fun- 
eral honors were commenced before the monument, 
which is not of a costly character, The grave is 
covered with the coffin-shaped piece of stone of the 
Jura (like our Portland stone); at the extremity 
there is a square block, whereon, on a kind of con- 
sole, is the bust of Auber (by the late Perraud, the 
sculptor), with the date of birth, and of decease, ov- 
er the bust—(given, by the way, as the 12th of May, 
1871, and not the 1]th, according to M. Wekerlin) 
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—on a black marble pyramid, which is surmounted 
by a gilt cross, On this pyramid, or rather obe- 
lisk, are inscribed the titles of Auber’s numerous 
compositions, The only ornament is a lyre en- 
graved on the stone. The tomb is enclosed within 
an iron railing.—A 


CHICAGO, MAROH 8.—Since my last, the musical state 
has been rather dry here. I may except, however, the 
inauguration of the concert organ in the Hershey Hall, 
and two matinées given there by Miss Rivé the pianist. 

The organ itself is of three manuals, and was built by 
Johnson and Son (Westfield), It was designed express- 
ly for concert use, and although not large as large or- 
gans go, It is so finely appointed and 80 well adapted to 
the room it stands in as to make it an extremely musi- 
cal and effective instrument. 

Tre GREAT ORGAN contains nine stops: 16’ Bourdon, 
8’ Open diapason, 8’ Gamba, 8’ Rohr Flite, 4’ Octave, 
27’ Twelfth, 2’ Fifteenth, 3 ranks Mixture, and 8’ Trum- 


Prae SwELL ORGAN: 16’ Lieblich Gedackt, Bass to 
same, 8’ open Diapason, 8’ Salicional, 8 Aeoline, 8’ Voix 
Celeste, 8’ St. Diapason, 4’ Violin, 4’ Traverse Flute, 8 
Oboe, 8’ Cornopeon. 

THe S0L0 ORGAN: 8’ Keraulophon, 8’ Dulciana, 8’ Me- 
lodia, 4’ Fugara, 4’ Flute d’ Amour, 2’ Piccolo, 8’ Clario- 
net (46 pipes). 

THE PEDAL ORGAN: 16’ Open Diapason, 16’ Bourdon, 
8’ Violoncello, 8’ Fagotto, 

Accessory Stops: Swell to Great, Solo to Great, 
Swell to Rolo, Swell sub-octave coupler, Swell to pedale, 
Solo to pedale, Great to pedale, Tremolo, Pedal Check. 
Total draw-stops, 40. 

ComBInaTtIon PEpALs: 1.Great forte, 2. Great piano 
(double acting), 3. Swell forte, 4. Swell piano (double act- 
ing). 5. Solo forte, 6. Solo piano (double acting), 7. Great to 
Ped, (reversible), 8. Full organ, 9. Pedal forte, 10. Pedal 
plano, 11. Tremolo. Balanced Swell Pedal, Wind Indi 
cator. 

Organists will readily perceive that this instrument af- 
fords opportunity for the satisfactory performance of 
any legitimate organ music whatever. The voicing is 
remarkably fine, the stops being as well individualized 
as in any instrument I have ever examined. Were I to 
criticize it at all it would be to desire a certain addition- 
al freedom and serve in the tone of the full organ. Here 
doubtless, the builder was hampered too much by fear 
of voicing too strong for the size of the’room, which is 
only 70x80 and 22 ft. high. 

Mr. Eddy has commenced a series of organ recitals 





which take place at 12 o’clock Saturdays. The first one 
had this programme: 
1, Sonata No. 2! < G MINOT... eee seen eeee Merkel 
2. Rhapsaondie, NO. 3.......... screenees Saint-Saéns 
8 Fugue in G ie abd (the WGRD@) wre rccesccevens B 
4. Song of Peni apace pocesccechdesecees Beethoven 
Mrs, Hershey. 
5. Introduction and Variations..............+ Archer 
6. — a ar eVeb0 ie 60 cndeesed Guilmant 
s unset, ( 0. 
T 3; Storm ef Bunshine rahe. & +++» Dudley Buck 
8. Concert-Satz in E flat minor.. ... Thiele 


Feb. 22nd and 24th Miss Rivé gave two waieiteels in this 
hall with the following programmes: 
I, 
1, Beethoven—Third Goocert. 


(Orchestral aor 0. Rady = by Mr. 


. Gaitmant—Priere in F. 
Lachner—Marche eon. 


Mr. Eddy. 
Rubinstein— The dew is Sparkling.” 
Mrs, Stac 


a 
. 


y. 
2 ~- G 2 23, 
Chopin— bd. Rondo in Bb, ‘todd 
. Ritter—Organ Sonata in br cen. 
6. Mendelssohn—“ —., ain th 
‘ ng. 

7. Wagner—Lisst— >" Tannbxuser March. 

In the second concert the organ solos were Guilmant’s 
« Morceau de Concert,” and Best's arrangement of the 
“ Schiller March,” which as well as the accompaniment 


to the concerto were played by Mr. Eddy. Miss Rivé 
played: 
Sonata in Ed, op. 27..... eeveccegvcceveveene Beethoven 
Marche Funebre, 
pupronaes in C sharp minor, wesdvecsvoseed Chopin 
in B flat minor. 
Concerto in E flat..........cecceesseecceveeeeees Liszt 


These programmes, as will be seen, are no longer s8o° 
exhaustive as those Miss Rivé gave us last year, but they 
are still something above those Essipoff gave us, and 
what they have lost in length they have more than made 
up in quality of playing. I was very anxious to hear 
Miss Rivé again after hearing Essipoff, and now that I 
have had that pleasure, I do not hesitate to re-affirm all 
I have heretofore written in these pages in her praise. 
For in all the points of good playing I find her not only 





to have gained since last year, but to be at the present 
time in all important respects equal to the best. In 
breadth and vigor of interpretation, and sustained pow- 
er in brilliant passages, and in clearness, repose, and 
magnetic qualities of playing I place her above any lady 
pianist I have ever heard. !) As between her and Essipoff 
there will always be some inclined to claim for the latrer 
a superior refinement. But by the accident of her piano 
not having been tuned to the organ, I happened to hear 
Miss Rivé rehearse both concertos on a piano precisely 
similar to the one Essipoff carries, and without affirming 
that instrument to be superior to the one Miss Rivé 
habitually plays, I may be permitted to say that the qual- 

ity of tone (the timbre) is unlike, and the difference is 

such as to account for a great deal of the peculiar 
“sweetness” and liquid quality of Essipoff’s touch; for 

on this occasion precisely the same impression of refine- 
ment was received, but with ita much greater force and 

a better sustained execution than that of the admirable 

Russian pianiste. At all events, without seeking tocom- 

pare them, we may I think accept Miss Rivé as a star of 

the first magnitude, who in consequence of the irrepres- 

sible piano-maker is doing more just now to elevate the 

standard of piano-playing in this country than any oth- 

influence whatever.{!!] Last week she played away up in 

Wisconsin, at Ripon and Milwaukee, this week at Keo- 

kuk, Burlington, and Boone, Iowa, next week at St. 

Louis, the week after in New York. April 19th she plays 

in Cincinnati, and so it goes; and everywhere the pro- 

grammes are of the same high character, and played 

with the same conscientiousness, and with the same 

charm. DER FREYSCHUETZ. 
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Concerts. 


Erenta Harvarp Sympnony Concert (Music 
Hall, March 1). A fine audience, and very general 
satisfaction with the matter and the rendering of 
the following programme :— 


Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis’”’............. Gluck 
Recit: ‘*’Tis enough ! all I loved have gone down 


to the grave.”’ 

Chorus of Priestesses: “O land, ordained for 
mourning.” 

Aria and Chorus: “Oh, most fortorn Iphigenia” 
from “ Iphigenia in Tauris ”..........+..6+ 


Miss Fanny Kell 
Symphony No. 8, in F “ — 


SO ee eee e nent eee ee sees 


Female Chorus (three-part, with Orch ): “ Sleep, 
noble child,”’ from ‘** Blanche de Provence 
Cherubini 
Pupils of Madame Rudersdorff. 
Piano forte Concerto, No. 2, in G@ minor, Ye 22, 
Saint Saéns 
Songs, from “ Klin 


B. J. Lang. 
aus der Kinderwelt ”, Taubert 
3 “ See vanes beggi t the wi 
§ uungry sparrows ng at the win- 
bm ny pa’ g 


« The Farmer and the Pigeons.” 
Miss Fanny Kellogg. 
Overture to“ Fidelio,” in E, No. 4........ Beethoven 


Gluck’s noble Overture was played without re- 
gard to Wagner's innovations (see his Letter in our 
last two numbers), but in the old way as to tempi, 
and with Mozart’s (musically) most appropriate and 
effective ending. Indeed we feel, in spite of Wag- 
ner, that the Allegro might have been taken even a 
little faster to advantage, and without sacrificing the 
mdestoso character, To offset Wagner's argument 
for continuing the Andante time throughout,—that 
the score in the first French edition bears no mark 
of change, we may cite Gluck’s overture to“Alceste,” 
where the short introduction is marked Lentement, 
and the obviously quick movement which succeeds 
it is marked Axdanie, in the old sense of the word, 
which meant not slow, but going, moving on. The 
beauty and the grandeur and dramatic truth of this 
overture, with its several contrasted themes so well 
described by Wagner, were well brought out by the 
orchestra, The vocal extract from the second Jphi- 
genia fitly followed. And was it not tranquillizing 
and refreshing to hear for once some of this truly 
classical, sincere, chaste, noble music, so sad and 
yet so elevating,—grief transfigured by the spell of 
Art! With what simple means has Gluck achieved 


ec. 





so much! Miss Farny Kexoce’s voice proved ad- 
equate to both the recitative and the slow, subdued 
and sustained Aria, which is very lovely; nor was 
the spirit wanting, nor the artistic style and finish. 
The two.part chorus, which precedes the Aria and 
accompanies its latter portion, was tastefully and 
effectively sung by eighteen or twenty young la- 
dies, pupils of Mme. Rudersdorff, sweet, rich, sono- 
rous voices all. 

If there was any shadow of too much sombreness 
creeping over the concert from the serious Iphige- 
nia music, it was soon dispelled by the sunniest of 
the Beethoven Symphonies, which was delightfully 
rendered, especially the Minuet and Trio. 

Cherubini’s chartning lullaby : “‘ Dors, noble en- 
fant,” in three-part harmony for female voices, has 
been heard here once or twice in some school festi- 
vals, we think, but never before with orchestral ac- 
companiment ; and that accompaniment being very 
delicate and lovely, and the singing excellent, the 
effect was delightful; although the soft violin mel- 
ody was too much overshadowed by the sonorous 
voices, 

We were sorry that our New York correspondent 
was not present to hear Mr, Lana’s brilliant, fin- 
ished, tasteful and altogether adequate interpreta- 
tion of the Saint-Saéns Concerto, which he first in- 
troduced in this countay at one of these concerts a 
year ago. No quality seemed wanting, whether of 
technique or conception, The appalling difficulties 
of the tremendous climax in the Andante were han- 
died with a masterly grasp. The middle move- 
ment, with ite hunting rhythm, was most fascinat- 
ing ; and the Presto ( Tarantella) was carried through 
at such a swift and scouring tempo as to make one 
almost giddy, yet with perfect evenness and clear- 
ness to the end.. Evidently his ambition was 
roused ; he seemed to put his whole soul and will, 
his whole muscular and nervous energy into it, so 
that at the end of it we should hardly have been 
surprised to see him drop in pieces like the famous 
*‘one-hoss shay ;” but the thing was done trium- 
phantly and fairly, and he came out of it all sound 
and whole amid enthusiastic plandits,—The instru- 
ment on which Mr. Lang played contributed not a 
little to this success, Few in the audience proba- 
bly were aware at the time that the superb “Grand” 
before them was the jifty-thousandth(!) of the 
Chickering manufacture, hastily finished for this 
occasion, Think of the amount of labor, of costly 
material. and of brain work, that has gone into 
those fifty thousand! And never in that, or any, 
hall have we heard a nobler instrument ; it seemed 
to embody in one example all the fine qualities that 
have from time to time distinguished the pianos of 
this old firm of which Boston has such reason to be 
proud. It combined rich sonority and telling pow- 
er with musical intrinsic sweetness and most sym- 
pathetic quality of tone; its scale throughout was 
remarkably even, homegeneous and well propor- 
tioned. It really seems as if so interesting an inci- 
dent, there among friends, should have called forth 
some outward sign of recognition and of compli- 
ment. 

Miss Kellogg sang the charmingly naive and 
graphic little Taubert songs, “ out of the world of 
childhood,” with great discrimination, taste and 
delicate appreciation, and it is enough to say that 
the accompaniments (so full of meaning and of 
beauty in these little things) were played by Mr. 
Dreset.—Beethoven fitly closed the concert with 
one of the ever fresh, inspiring Overtures. 





We come back to the Tnomas Concerts, which 
were too many for our space last time. 


That of Friday evening, Feb. 23, was for the benefit 
and in the name of Miss ADELAIDE and Miss MATHILDE 
PHILLIPPs, and the Music Hall for once was filled; and 
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great was the enthusiasm, and sumptuous the floral | 


tributes. Miss Adelaide, never in better voice we thought, 
sang with true grace and hnmor the Page’s Aria: “ No- 
bil Signor,” in the Huguenots, and in her most sustained 
and finished style the hacknied ‘Oh mio Fernando.” 
The younger sister sang arather uninteresting Roman- 
za: ‘Il Prigionero,” by Canepa, in large voice and style, 
and, for an encore, displayed her remarkable bravura in 
the Gluck Aria (from Orfeo) even more effectively than 
before. She was highly successful also in Rossini’s 
“ Non pid mesta,” although she did not give it in the 
emooth perfection that her sister might have done. Af- 
ter all we get the impression that the operatic stage, 
rather than the concert room, is the true sphere for this 
young and gifted, and we should say sincerely earnest 
artist. —Miss NITA GAETANO, evidently not well, and her 
voice veiled somewhat by a cold, rather than disappoint 
her friend, sang “ Robert, toi que j’aime” with obvious 
effort, yet otherwise artistically well. Yet Gottschalk’s 
Song: “O loving heart” (with ’Cello obligato) could 
hardly have been sung more sweetly; and in the Terzet- 
to: “Giovinetto Cavalier,” from Meyerbeer’s early op- 
era J? Crociato, all three voices blended very satisfacto- 
rily; the piece itsels was as pleasing as it is rarely 
heard. 

We nced not pause to tell how finely the ‘inimitable 
orchestra” played Schubert’s Overture to “ Alfonso and 
Estrella,”’ the Reverie and Scherzo from Raff's “Im 
Walde” Symphony, the Hungarian Dances by Brahms, 
the very original French Suite (Prelude, Minuet, Adagi- 
etto and Carillon) by Bizet, the Berlioz arrangement of 
Weber's “ Invitation to the Dance,” and finally, with 
capital effect, the Turkish March arranged for orchestra 
from a Mozart Sonata. 


Saturday's matinée (Feb. 24) opened with a most per- 
fect rendering of Haydn’s largest Symphony in D, than 
which nothing in all these concerts has given such unal- 
loyed delight; here the strings of the Thomas orchestra 
appeared to the best advantage. The Siegfried dirge 
was played again, leaving about the same bewildered im- 
pression as before, and followed immediately by the so 
much clearer, and we do venture to say nobler music of 
Mendelesohn’s Overture to Athalia. The Ballet music 
to Wagner's Rienei closed the concert.—Miss MATHILDE 
PuHiturees sang Rossini’s “ Di tanti palpiti’’ with the 
preceding recitative, which she did better than the mel- 
oly itself, which demands a simpler and more even, 
quiet style. Miss ADELAIDE repeated “ Nobil Signor,” 
and the two sisters sang a light and elegant Duet from 
Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte very finely. Mme. SCHILLER 
played the difficult Concerto by Raff magnificefitly, and 
also the Tausig arrangement of Weber's “Invitation.” 


On Monday evening, Feb. 26, the orchestral selections 
were: Cherubini’s “ Water Carrier” Overture; two 
movements from the Dramatic Symphony ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Berlioz: one, an interminable Adagio, rich in 
instrumentation, vague in theme or purpose, called a 
« Love Scene,” the other an insect-like and fluttering 
Scherzo, very entertaining, called ‘Queen Mab;” a 
rather grotesque, not very humorous ‘“ Humoreske” 
(Musikalisches Characterbild), supposed to illustrate “Don 
Quixote,” though we should never have thought of him 
but for the title,—nor did the work in itself, as music, 
leave any very agreeable impression; and selections 
from the “ Flying Dutchman.” Mme. SCHILLER played 
most admirably the Liszt arrangement, with orchestra, 
of the Schubert Fantaisie, op. 15, and for a solo Chopin’s 
early Variations on “Je vends des Scapulaires,” of small 
account beyond the display of technical facility. The 
Swedish Ladies’ Quartette sang delightfully, though not 
altogether in so good voice as usual. 

The Thomas season closed on WedneSeay evening, 
Feb. 28, with still a very moderate audience, and with 


this programme :— 


Overture,—Melusina...................-Mendeissohn 
and Aria:—*‘ Ah! perfido!’’........ Beethoven 

— Mies Lillian B. Norton. 

Dirge—{First time Schubert 


(aaa ved for Orehiestra by Liszt). 
Aria:—“ I Jubal’s lyre.” Samson..... Handel 
ot Lillian 3 Norton. Bestho 
Serenade, op. 8. Vv request)..........0+- ven 
Symphony, ‘o. 5, * Lenore,”’ (By request].......Raff 


Miss Norton (in the place of Miss Gaétano, too ill to 
appear), made an excellent impression both in Beetho- 
ven’s exacting Italian Scena, and, more particularly, in 
the Aria by Handel. The Schubert Dirge was indeed 
dirgelike in the extreme, but truly grand and solemn in 
the opening part, while the Trio seemed rather common- 
place and hardly serious, as well as tiresomely prolix. 
The Beethoven Serenade was welcome as before. The 
“ Lenore” Symphony of Raff still has its warm admir- 
ers, but after half a dozen hearings our impression of it 
is unchanged, and may be found essentially summed up 
in a criticism which we give on our first page from the 


Leipzig Signale. 





Mr. AND Mrs. Wm. H.SHERWoon’s fifth and last Pi- 
ano Recital, at Union Hall, was the most interesting of 
the series. The programme, albeit rather mixed, pre- 
sented a large share of good sterling matter:— 


1. a. Waltzes. Op. 8 (new)....... Moritz Moszkowski 
6. Polacca (“ Musikalische Rathsel,” 2d Bk.. 
No. 4 (new).......+.5+ .....C. FP. Weitzmann 


Piano Dnets. 
Mrs. and Mr. Sherwood, 
2. Prelude end Fucuein A minor.........3.8, Bach 
(Arranged for —— by Liszt.) 


rs. Sherw' 
3. “ Hjertets Melodier,” Op. 5 (Four Songs, new,) 
Edv. Grieg 


Miss Fanny Kellogg. 
4. Concert Etude, Op. 122 (new)........Theo. Kullak 


rs, Sherwood. 
5. “Etudes Symphoniques,” Op. 13,..... Schumann 
Mr. Sherwood 


6. a. “Thou’rt like a lovely Flower”. ....Schumann 
6. ‘‘ Margaret at the Spinning-Wheel,” 


, 
Schubert 
Miss Fanny Kellogg. 
1, Preludes, B flat minor, G major, C major, E- 
minor, A major, D minor...... sees. Chopin 
Mrs. Sherwood. 

8 a. “ Novelette,” from Op.6 (new,) 

W. Fi. Sherwood 


6. “‘Lohengrin’s Verweis an Elsa,” 
Liszt-Wagner 


e. Waltz, Op. 21, No. 2 (new)...... .-H. v. Buelow 
Mr. Sherwood. 

9. “Das Fest,” from “ Phantasie Stuecke,” 

Be. B (ROW) «000. rcvceee-cocrccceses Louis Maas 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood. 

Mrs. Sherwood was at her best in the great Prelude 
and Fugue by Bach; and Mr. Sherwood gave one of the 
most masterly and satisfactory renderings of Schu- 
mann’‘s exceedingly exacting ‘“ Etudes Symphoniques” 
that we have ever heard. These two great works, with 
the charming little Chopin Preludes, and the songs, were 
a programme in themselves. We found, however, much 
that was fresh and interesting in the Waltzes by Moszk- 
owski and the Polacca by Weit ; but nothing, or 
worse than nothing in the Waltz by Biilow and the Phan- 
tasie-Stiick by Maas. Mr. Sherwood’s “ Novellette’’ has 
a pleasing theme; and Liszt’s transcription of Lohen- 
grin’s Reproof to Elsa is delicately true to the spirit of 
the original. The Songs by Grieg, one or two of which 
were somewhat Schumannesque, were charmingly sung 
by Miss Kellogg; and even more so the song by Schu- 
mann. But Schubert’s “Gretchen” was less fortunate, 
partly in the accompaniment, partly because sung in 
English; the word “kiss” is a singularly poor vehicle 
for a passionate high note. 








The Complimentary Concert to Mme. MADELINE 
ScHILLER, on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 28, was a re- 
markably interesting occasion. Horticultural Hall was 
completely filled with an audience of the highest culture 
and refinement. It was a sincere token of admiration 
for the artist and the woman. Musically, of course, 
Mme. Schiller’s own admirable interpretations of Cho- 
pin, Hommel. Schubert, Liszt, formed the chief attrac- 
tion in the following programme :— 


Duet for two mee. “Homage 4 Hindel’’. Moscheles 
Bong, © Ave Marian’. .cccrciee.sccosscccesooscoes Luz 


Piano-forte Solo. Polonaise E flat........... Chopin 
Song. “Let me dream again”........ Arthur Sullivan 
BONGB..0 2 ccc ccceccccseccccse:covscccesecs Rob. Franz 


a. Andante E flat...... Hummel 
Piano-forte Solos. b. “Soirées de Vienne,” No. 3, 
Liszt-Schubert 


Song. ‘Die beiden Grenadiere”’........... Schumann 
Piano-forte Solo. Transcription: “‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’.........sseeceecesceseceeres Liszt 
Song. “ My dearest heart’’.......... Arthur Sullivan 
Song. “* een,” .»»- Blumenthal 


Invitation ala Valse. Eight hands........... Weber 


The other contributions, excepting Mr. Dresel’s ac- 
companiments to most of the songs, were all by friends 
and amateurs, and do not call for criticism. We cannot 
refrain, however. from speaking of the noble voice and 
style in which Mr. 8. B. Schlesinger sang “ The two 
Grenadiers ;” and of the very creditable performance of 
the “Homage a Handel”’ by Miss Annelie Schiller with 
Miss Billings, a pupil of Mme. Schiller, and of Weber's 
“Invitation” by the same two ladies with Mme. Schiller 
and Mr. Schlesinge . Great enthusiasm was manifested 
throughout. 





A very pleasant affair was the Vocal Concert given at 
Mechanics Hall on Saturday, March 3, by our excellent 
Italian maestro di Canto, Sig. VINCENZO CIRILLO, with his 
full class of lady-pupils and a private club of gentlemen. 
Sig. Cirillo opened the concert in person, by singing in 
very artistic, finished and expressive manner a baritone 
Aria from Verdi’s Don Carlos. The rest of the first part 
consisted of the entire Stabat Mater by Pergolesi,—a 
quaint old music, which we have not heard for many 
— and which it was a great pleasure to recall. The 

wo-part choruses were remaikably well sung by the 
choir of about twenty-four sopranos and con i 
rich, sweet, well develo and well balanced voices, 
One of them: Fac uta t, was g'veo with great spirit, 
and enthusiastically redemanded. The Soprano Solos, 
by Miss C. 8S, Hayes and Mrs. T. M. Carter, and the Alto 
solos by Miss L. 8. Cutler, Mrs. J. P. Brown and Miss 
A. L. Wilson, as well as the Duets, gave token of fine 


tion of the music. The meagre pianoforte accompani- 
ment, well as it was played by the maestro, was but a 
sketch of what such music really requires; and yet the 
charm of its melody and harmony is too intrinsic to be 
lost sight of even in a sketch. 

e second part was of a lighter and more miscellane- 
ous ter, isting of an Aria from ‘'Rigoletto,” 
sung in true ornate Italian opera style by Miss McClure; 
an Ave Maria by Abt, for tenor solo and chorus: a male 
chorus: “ Soldiers’ Farewell” by Kinkel; a “ Rataplan” 
Chorus, and a cheerfully melodious “ Hymn to Art,” by 
Cirillo, the latter with Soprano Solo (Mrs. Carter.) 


About Madame ANNETTE Esstporr’s four concerts in 
the Music Hall—with Jamentably small attendance— 
which may be easily accoun for without the idle 
newspaper cant about the “false pretentions of Boston 
— —_ nh ns nt Later 7 peer the virtuosity 

n nterp ve powers s really great pianist 
in even a fuller light than before—there 1s much more 
to be said than we can well crowd into the smali space 
left us by the long list of concerts that have been await- 
ing turn of notice, We must take them up in retro- 
spect hereafter. 


NEXT IN ORDER. Two weeks of English Opera (the 
KELLOGG troupe) at the Globe Theatre, the repertoire 
including Wagner's “ Flying Dutchman,” “Star of the 
North,” “ Mignon,” etc.—On the 26th, German Opera, at 
the Boston Theatre; where with exceptional means of 
artists, orchestra, chorus, scenery. etc., Mr. Freyer is to 
repeat his great “ Wagner Festival” now in successful 
rrogress in New York, and give Boston the opportunity 
of witnessing. for the first time, the ‘‘ Walkyrie,” besides 
= a | pee py res ot we! The Fiying Dutchman.” “Tann- 

user” an engrin”’ as we have never e 
Herr Neuendorff will fe the conductor. Ens 











A concert of the choicest character has been arranged, 
under the auspices of many of our leading friends of 
rousic, in compliment to Miss NrTA GAETANO, whose ex- 
quisitesinging has given so much delight, and who is 
very soon to leave us and return to England. It will 
take place on Friday evening, March 23, at the Christian 
Union Hall (tickets, with reserved seats, at $2.00, may be 
had at No. 74 Mt. Vernon Street). Miss CLARA DorRIA 
and Messrs. OTTO DreskEL, B. J. LANG. 8. B. SCHLESIN- 
GER and Dr. LANGMAID have kindly offered their assist- 
ance. Miss Gaétano will sing (with Mr. Dresel’s accom- 

animent) a group of the finest songs by Franz (includ- 

ng “Gewitternacht,”) songs by Gounod and Gordigiant; 
and with Miss Doria the Duet from achiitez ; Dr. 
Langmaid will sing “ Un aura amorosa” of Mozart; and 
there will be vocal quartets, such as the Canon from Fi%- 
delio. Mr. Lang and Mr. Dresel will contribute some fine 
pianoforte music, 


The last Harvard Symphony Concert of the present 
season comes on Thursday afternoon, the 29th instant. 
The Symphonic Fantasia on Shakespeare’s “Tempest,” 
which Prof. Paine has composed for the Association, un- 
fortunately must be postponed till the inning of the 
next season. on account of the insufficient time for the 

at —- of beste out the ~—e and orchestral parts 
n season for rehe now. rogramme theref 
stands thus: . m _ 
Part I. Symphony (“ Militaire”) in G : 
Violin Concerto’ (the. ree Seven enien. + oyae : 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
hilharmonic Society). Part II. Overture to 
fey i roi a. aw gt John K. Paine; Songs, 
arles R. Hayden; Overture: ‘ Meeress ? 
imine _ 


Easter ORATORIO. The Handel and Haydn Society 
will perform Handel’s “Joshua” on Easter Sunday, 
April1. The soloists will be Miss Emma C. Tuurssy, 
Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS, Mr, JoserH Maas and Mr, 
M. W. WuitNey. 





THE plans of the Boylston Club are set forth in the 
following card from its Director: 
To the Editor of the Globe: 


81r; In your musical editor’s review of the Boylston 
Club concert given last evening occurs the statement: 
“ This was the last appearance of the Boylston Club as 
an exclusively male chorus.” Will you kindly allow me 
to correct the impression you give that the Boylston 
Club is to be henceforth only a mixed chorus? This is 
not the fact. The members of the Boylston Club, with- 
out exception, with me that programmes con- 
structed exclusively of music for male voices. lovely as 
they may be, are nevertheless comparatively limited as 
to color and contrast and voice compass. 

The Boylston Club, as an organization, is still a chorus 
of male voices; but it possesses, in addition, a disciplined 
oer weet Kener of female voices, all fresh and pure. By 
uniting these two separately-trained choruses, there re- 
sults a third and complete chorus of mixed voices, known 
as the Iston V Society, also having its own sepa- 
rate drill. We seek to make a complete whole of per- 
fect parts. Such a chorus on such a basis has never be- 
fore n attempted here. Many of the programmes in 
future will consist of two, three, four to eight, and even 
twelve voiced part songs for both male, female and mixed 
chorus, glees, catches, madrigals, and occasionally a 
larger work. The members of the Iston Club also 
agree with me that in taking this step they place their 
organization on the hig’ ble plane, and thereby 
control material which enables them to draw from the 
exhaustless ry of such vocal music as includes 
the whole eros mn of the human voice. The Boylston 
Club, nevertheless, will continue its own rehearsals as 
before, and will also, at proper intervals, give concerts 
with the male voices alone. This new feature necersi- 
tates much extra work, but we shall find our reward not 
bey in the Ag > ent = in = study, but also 
n the greater pleasure which our future ram. 
must afford our associate members. sei tliat 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE L. Oscoop. 











voices, rightly trained, and nice conception and execu- 


Boston, February 2. 
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Music in Paris. 
A new and original heroic, allegoric, seraphic, di- 


abolic, atmospheric, and symphonic composition, in 
several episodes, entitled “ La Jeunesse d’Hercule,” 
from the of M. Saint-Saéns, was produced at 
the Ch a fortnight ago, The classic simplici- 
ty of the name given to the work offering much 
scope for brain racking, the.compiler of M. Colonne’s 
rogrammes obligingly supplements it by the fol- 
owing interesting details:—On entering life Her- 
cules saw two paths open to him—that of Vice, bor- 
dered by gay nymphs and bacchantes; and that of 
Virtue, severe, arduous, obstructed by difficulties 
and dangers, but the reward of immor- 
tality. Heedless of the vicious blandishments of 
Pleasure, Hercules resolutely chooses the career of 
virtue.” Such 16, in substance, the legend which 
M. Saint-Saéns has attempted to illustrate, Ten 
minutes’ orchestral cloudiness nts the hero 
hesitating between the two is. A sharp five 
minutes’ of musical thunder and lightning, in the 
form of a wild bacchanal dance, is thought sufficient 
to describe the eeductions of vice; another five of 
calm, sweet insipidity, broken by furious intervals 
of instrumental chaos, depicts path of virtue, 
In twenty minutes the symphony is over ; in twen- 
ty days it will be forgotten. “La Jeunesse d’Her- 
cule” has the usual faults and good qualities of M. 
Saint-Saéns, Great skill in the harmonic effects ; 
vagueness in the working out of the idea; and ut- 
ter want of originality wherever melody is required. 
If M. Saint Saéns were well advised he would choose 
less pretentious titles for his compositions, The 
name by which it has pleased him to distinguish 
his last work is both tic and disappointing. 

Rubinstein’s grand “Ocean” Sympnony and a 
new Concerto by M. A. Duvernoy, were the princi- 

1 features at the Chatelét Concert of the 4th inst. 

he programme of Sunday last included M. Saint- 
Ssén's “ Danse Macabre,” Mozart's graceful “ Rail- 
lerie ” (Op. 28), and Gounod’s “ Funeral March of a 
Marionette,” from “ Jeanne d’Arc.” There was no 
sympheny. M. Colonne probably wished to reserve 
all the energies of his followers for the great event 
of next Sunday, the production of Berlioz’s ‘ Dam- 
nation de Faust” in tts entirety. 

By the bye, M. Gounod was present at the Chat- 
elét rehearsal on Saturday, and at the request ot 
M. Colonne, conducted the execution of the 
“ March.” 

The first two parts of the ‘“ Damnation de Faust” 
were performed at the last Concert Populaire, be- 
fore an jmmense and enthusiastic audience. Next 
Sunday the whole work will be given, with soli, 
chorus, and full orchestra, under the direction of M. 
Pasdeloup. 


There is a considerable falling off in the number 
of the private concerts this season, It is unneces- 
sary to go far in search of the reason. So many of 
these entertainments are mere protests for extract- 
ing twenty franc pieces from unwilling pockets, and 
the programmes executed at them are so often mot- 
ley groupings of worthless Italian arias and second- 
rate pianoforte fantasias, that it is no wonder the 
public has grown skeptically cold to the appeals of 
the pleading professors, All the more agreeable, 
therefore, is the task of chronicling a concert which 
forms an honorable exception to the rule. Such an 
exception was a interesting soirée given by 
M. L, Breitner, whose name is already familiar to 
London, M. Breitner isa 1 of Liszt and Rubin- 
stein. He has borrowed of the one his fire and ex- 
ecution ; of the other, a certain charm and poetry 
seldom found united to the more mechanical talent 
ofa pianist. Let me see M. Breitner right in one 
respect before I go further. He is in no way a 
blindly following disciple of what is ironically, as 
well as seriously, termed the “higher development” 
scheol. He can, on occasion, — his transports 
with tenderness, and can make his piano , as 
well as sound. A sufficient opportunity of judging 
his powers in very various ways was afforded by 
the programme selected, which I give you in 
full :— 

- Conce le ts d’orgue de 

FCO ITINANI tess ees o---e waorhoven 
M. Breitner et l'Orchestre, 
2. Air de “Joseph "’.... 0.5. coe. see eeeeecee eee M6hul 


. Bovet. 
3. Fantasie Piano et Orchestre, Orchestre 
eal i pnaeabtape. Schubert 
. ae Breitner. — 
. “ Pourg en enrenceccne umann 
‘a B. Nocturne.........000.00. oscdducetones Sopta 
C Barcarolle oerees -» Heller 
D. Magurka...........++++ Rubinstein 
M. Breitner. 
6. Air de “ Raymond "’.... ...........++.+A4. Thomas 


M. Bo 





6. Fantasie Hengroise pour Piano et Orchestre. 


M. Breitner. 
Conductor.......... M. E. COLONNE. 

M. Colonne’s orchestra was decidedly too strong 
for the room in which the concert took place. It 
was evident that M. Breitner at moments had great 
trouble in triumphing over the heavy brass and 
contrabasses, I dare say that, with a weaker band, 
or a larger room, he would have avoided the only 
fault I perceived in his playing—a slight hardness 
in the of the concerted music, more 
ially noticeable at the beginning of the evening. 
M. Breitner’s rendering of Schubert’s beautiful Fan- 
tasia was well nigh perfect; but the band more 
than once spoilt the general effect. Apropos, M. 
Colonne should really try to improve the quality of 
his wini instraments. His horns, trumpets, and 
cornets are terribly offensive to the ear. M. Breit- 
ner was perhaps at his best in the four short solos, 
notably in Schumann’s “ Pourquoi,” a delightful po- 
etic trifle, full of meditative fancy ; and in Rubin- 
stein’s mazurka, I liked him less in the concerto, 
He appeared to me to lack the sustained power in- 
dispensable to a satisfactory rendering of Beetho- 
ven, 

The Operas have been pretty constant to a polic 
of masterly inaction since the production yd 
success of the year, “Paul et Vfrginie.” The re- 
ceipts at the Lyrique continue to be satisfactory, 
averaging ten thousand francs on Massé nights, and 
stalls are hardly obtainable for love or money. 
“Paul et Virginie” has already been represented 
nearly forty times, without any signs of declining 
interest on the part of the public. M. Saint-Saéns’ 
fantastic opera, ‘La timbre d’Argent,” was promised 
for the 11th, but will probably not be ready for 
another week. To fill up the interval M. Vizentini 
has revived “ Marta,” with a fair cast. At the 
Grand Opera there has been no novelty since 
“ Robert le Diable” was remounted, if I except Jo- 
hann Strauss and the three carnival balls. M. 
Halanzier seems inclined, however, to atone for 
many sins by bestowing unusual care on M. Masse- 
net’s “Roi de Lahore.” We are entreated to believe 
that 300,000/. will be spent in putting the work 
upon the stage. Rehearsals will begin on Saturday 
next. Albani is still the reigning “star” of the 
Italiens, where she is singing in “ Linda de Cha- 
mouni,” and on the 27th Masini is to resume the 
character of Radames, in “ Aida.” The season 
which threatened disaster to M. Escudier at the 
outset, is thus likely to terminate brilliantly after 


all, 

The Frascati concert of the last Wednesday in 
J 'y was almost entirely devoted to the works 
of Auber, The orchestra performed the overtures 
to “ Fra Diavolo,” “ La Sirene,” and “ Les Diamans 
de la Couronne ; ” fantasias by Arban, its conductor, 
on “La Muette” and “ Le Domino Noir,” and his 
valse upon the principal motifs of Auber, which pro- 
duced a great effect. Mdlle. Mineur sang with her 
usual success the air from “ Serment.” 

—————— _ > Ore - --- - 

WAGNER'S CLOSE CORPORATION OPERA PLAN. Wag- 
ner is certainly the most uncompromising master of art 
in the world. Instead of being grateful to the people 
who bought tickets to his big Bihnenfestspiel, and spent 
as much more than their high price in travelling and 
poor entertainment at Baireuth, he sneers at "em. He 
publishes a card to say that his appeal is to “friends of 
my art "’—not art in general, notice, but “my” art; and 
though he had, last summer, to recede, and rely on the 
“ow ity of the public” to make his first 


hg 
long palaver, ‘none but W: rites need apply.” at 





he wants now is to have all Wagner unions join in a 
“Patron-union for maintaining the atic —— at 
Baireuth,” and get funds, including a subsidy of 100,000 
marks (about $25,000) from the Reichstag, forthe yearly 
production of “my work" before the members of this 
union only—exvept that some free seate should be pro- 
vided for poor young musicians, “ industrious and r 
for culture” This is sublimely egotistic, bat, notwith- 


standing the of in, Wagner's operas are 
to be given to that “ bare-payin wablie " which he 
scorns, not only in New York by Mr. r, which might 

meession to a remote and barbaric 


be a co 
, but in Vienna, where it seems the manager of 
The royal opera “ plaved it low” on him. The story is, 
that just before ~ ae parsormemess Cyd to be- 
n, summer, Manager Janner no compos- 
errbat all the artists whom he had lent for the occasion 
would be ordered to leave at once unless Wagner gave 
him permission to ion *« Die Walktire” in Vienna. 
Wagner had refused liberal payment for the right to 
perform any part of the trilogy, and more than ten Ger- 
man theatres were ready to pay high for this particular 
opera, and Janner knew it,—so that this was about as 
moral a proceeding as a highwayman’s “ Tr money or 
your life.” Of course Wagner had to yield, In this new 
an of gt | the by, Wagner does not contemplate pro- 
ucing the trilogy this year,—vet the chief difficulty is 
said to be his quarrel with King Ludwig.—Springfleld 

Republican. 





Special Notices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LBA TBST MuUSsSIC, 
Pablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 
ee oe 
Vecal, with Piane A pant t 
Little Birdie Mine. D. 3. dtoE. Watson. 30 


“ Nestle closely near to me, 
Little birdie mine.” 








Very sweet song. 

Think of Me. G. 3. dtog. Gianetti, 35 

“In happy moments, think of me, 

Forget my life of woe.” 
ite of voice, h variety, and 
mS... of Italian quality. ee os 

O beautiful Mother! Eb 3. FtoE. 

Felicia. 30 


“ Near thee, Madonna, 
Fondly we hover.” 


Sweet “ Madonna” piece. 
The Twilight Hour is come. Duettino. 
Bb 4. FtoF. Smart. 40 
“ Sing, brook! Fold, flower! 
In the dreamy twilight hour.” 
Great beauty and variety of arrangement. 
Always Remember. Song and Cho, Ab 
3. dtoF. Coe. 30 


“Thou art the sunbeam that cheers me, 
Sunlight that beams on my heart.” 


Very pleasing song and chorus. 


Sacred Pieces for Episcopal Church. 3. 
Burden, 40 
Three Gloria Patris, a Hymn Chant, a Venite, 
Benedictus and five Hymn Tunes, 


Everywhere. D. 4. Ftoa. 


* Roses sweet, roses red, 
Here and there and everywhere.” 


Brilliant air for high soprano. 


The Little Shepherdess. C. 38. atog. 
So up the chimney did t me? 
“ nN , 
And t wee dark and Raid as 


Bachmann. 30 


A charming eee relating the tiny adventures 
of the little porcelain Shepherdess and her neigh- 
bor, the “‘Ifttle chimney man.” 

The Little Maid milking her Cow. F. 3. 

Eto F. Molloy. 30 
“ You vow can’t live without me, 
Sure, that's what the other boys say ! 
Merry Irish baliad. 


Instrumental. 


Cornucopia Waltz. Ed 3. Green. 35 


A pretty waltz, with some new and unusually 
sweet effects. 


La Defile. Marche Militaire. Cc. 2. 


Streabbog. 30 
A simple march for beginners. 
Rayon de Soleil. (Sunbeam Galop.) Eb 
8. Dorn. 40 


A bright “sunshiny” sort of piece, ve aa. 
ant to practice. bees 20 of Dorn's jocod (alt 
of them Fantaisies), are to be found in the same 
set as this. A most graceful company. 


Silver Moon Reverie. Ab. 4. Goerdeler. 35 
Some of the bright arpeggios are almost too 
brilliant for reveries; but it is a fine piece all the 


same. 
» | Spinning Song in Flying Dutchman. A. 4. 
Oesten, 35 
Graceful and fine practice. 
Rondo. Op. 16. Eb 6. Chopin. 1.25 
One of Chopin’s great pieces. 


Evening Twilight. Reverie. Db 4. Oliver. 40 
Mr. Oliver interprets very mualoall , purel and 
sweetly, though and mood 
ant of the day.” One of the set «" Perles Musio~ 
ies.” 


Trois Pensees Poetiques, by F. L. Crane. 
No. 1. Andante quasi Adagio. Bb 4. 30 
“ 2. Grazioso con Delicatezza. Db 4. 30 
* 3. Allegro Appassionata. F =e 


These are short musical “poems” without words, 
with musical thoughts arranged with good taste, 
and not of length sufficient to be fatigueing. 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1to7. The key is dendted by a capital letter, as (, 
Bb, etc. A large Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if be- 
low or above the staff. Thus: **C, 5, c to E” means 
“ Key of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter. c on the added 
line w, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 






































